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MEDAL OF THE HUMANE SOCIETY. 


By the kindness of Mr. Henry. A. Whitney, one of the trustees of “ The 
Humane Society of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts,” we are enabled 
to place before our readers an engraving of the new Medal just struck for 
presentation by this body, which is well known as one of the oldest charitable 
societies in America. It was instituted in 1786, nearly a century ago, in 
consequence of a suggestion made to several prominent citizens of Boston, 
by Dr. Moyes, an English gentleman, who was familiar with the work of the 
British Royal Humane Society. The Marine Society, founded in 1742, 
the Massachusetts Congregational Charitable Society, incorporated in 1786, 
and one or two others, are all that antedate the Humane Society. It was 
organized at the * Bunch of Grapes Tavern,” in Boston, January, 1786, and 
its first premium was awarded the same year to Mr. Andrew Sloan, who 
saved a lad from drowning. Three years later the society awarded a gold 
medal to Lieut. Scott, for a similar gallant deed; in 1792 a silver medal was 
awarded to Mr. Richard Hall, who risked his own life to save that of a young 
student at an academy in Medford. 

The custom thus early adopted by the society has been continued ever 
since, and the pages of its records are filled with lists of awards made for like 
gallant and successful exertions in saving life, from drowning, when in peril 
at sea, in shipwrecks on our rock-bound coasts, and in other situations of 
danger; or for brave and noble efforts in manning life-boats to rescue the 
crews of vessels stranded amid breakers on the beaches, where so many lives 
have been lost. These medals have ever been regarded as most honorable 
prizes, and the certificate that accompanies them is pointed out with pardonable 
pride as it hangs on the wall of many a hardy seaman’s cottage, on the shores 
of ‘Sconset or Orleans beach, testifying as it does to the quick response and 
successful efforts of its recipient when the tempest was raging and the lives 
of fellow men were in danger. 

From its foundation, in 1786, to 1849, it conferred one hundred and 
sixteen gold medals. In that year the trustees caused a new silver medal to be 
prepared and struck, “as the highest award in their power to give,” which is 
equivalent to the gold medal of former times, as a mark of honor. It is voted 
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only when a rescuer shows uncommon courage and perseverance in saving 
human life at the risk of his own. 

This medal was used for nearly forty years, and that of which we give an 
engraving in this number, is now awarded. 





EPHESUS AND ITS COINAGE. 


Tue following is from an article in the Sa/urday Review, from Head’s ‘‘ Ephesus and Its 
Coinage,” and serves to show the importance numismatics occupies as a key to historical 
problems : — 


The mythological interest of the coins is very considerable. The Ephe- 
sian Artemis appears throughout, either in person or represented by a symbol. 
There is scarcely a coin from first to last (except the cistophori) whereon the 
bee, the special symbol of the Ephesian goddess, does not appear; and we 
find the stag, or two stags, (like those of silver which encompassed the gold 
Artemis, dedicated by Salutaris,) and the bow, bow-case, and quiver, on many 
of the coins, as the bust of the goddess, and finally her full figure. It is 
interesting to trace the gradual development of these symbols and representa- 
tions. At first the bee alone appears with monotonous regularity, though 
Mr. Head's quick eye contrives to extract hints for arrangement out of the 
shape of its wings; then, as Greek influence waxed stronger, the stag, proba- 
bly a concession to the Greek idea of the goddess, is placed on the reverse ; 
and under Lysimachus the actual bust of the huntress-goddess herself, ‘ chaste 
and fair,” and no Asiatic at all, occupies the principal side, yet with a little bee 
(pace Mr. Newton) on the reverse. The return to autonomy and Asiatic 
proclivities restored the bee to its old position on the obverse ; and, under the 
protection of Mithridates, the Ephesian mint even issued pieces with the full, 
mummy-like figure of the Asiatic goddess on one side, retaining, however, 
the Greek bust on the other. These variations of mythological type are 
peculiarly interesting when considered in relation to the changeful history of 
the city; and the only fault we have to find with Mr. Head is that he does 
not make quite enough out of them, and does not sufficiently explain their 
meaning. 

Historically the coins of Ephesus are of unusual interest. From them 
alone do we learn the existence of the monetary league which followed the 
Lacedaemonian defeat off Cnidus, and which is signalized by the issue of a 
uniform type of reverse — Hercules strangling two serpents — by all the cities 
of the league. The conquest of Ephesus by Lysimachus is marked by the 
appearance for the first time of the face of the Greek Artemis, and the bow 
and quiver, on the coinage ; and when Lysimachus presented the city to his 
wife Arsinoe, and called it by her name, the facts are substantiated by the 
head of Arsinoe, veiled as a queen. Later on we find evidence that the 
Attalid attempt to establish a pan-asiatic currency was supported at Ephesus 
by the appearance of Ephesian cistophori, with the cista mystica on one side, 
and on the other, two serpents coiled about a bow-chest. But the most 
important historical evidence supplied by the coins, consists in the names of 
magistrates which are generally found inscribed on them after the fifth century 
B.C. There has been considerable doubt as to who these magistrates were, 
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and how long each held his office. Curtius regarded them as archons, but on 
crounds which have since been demolished ; Lenormant took them to be high 
priests of Artemis; Mr. Head holds them to have been prytaneis, officers 
corresponding in some respects to the archon eponymus of Athens, and places 
their tenure of office at one year. The argument by which he supports these 
points seems irrefragable. In 274 years, 238 magistrates’ names occur on the 
coins of Ephesus ; the office, therefore, cannot well have been held for longer 
than one year. If it were half-yearly, we should require 548 names; but, as 
Mr. Head shows, from a comparison with the dated coins of Aradus, it is 
extremely improbable that our series is so incomplete as this would make it, 
and much more likely that there are not many years that are not represented 
in the collections of Europe. In many of the periods into which the coinage 
and history of Ephesus fall, the number of names nearly equals the number 
of years, but in no case are there more names than years. After a considera- 
tion of these data, it is difficult to see any alternative to the conclusion that 
these magistrates held an annual office. That the magistrate whose name 
thus appears of the coinage was the efonymus of the city, the first Prytanis, or 
President on the Council of Prytaneis, who superintended the execution of 
the decrees of Boule and Demos, ordered the public sacrifices, looked to the 
taxes, inspected the markets and harbors and highways, and gave his name to 
the year, is demonstrated by a series of historical confirmations which signally 
attest the present high development of the science of numismatics. An 
Ephesian inscription published by Mr. Wood, and attributed to the years 324 
to 319 B. C. gives the names of four prytaneis who were the eponymi of four 
successive years. Turning to Mr. Head's corresponding period, arranged, let 
it be understood, simply on general principles of style and palaeography and 
the like, with no dates to guide him, we find three of these four names actually 
occurring on the coins. The fourth will doubtless be found in time. Another 
inscription mentions a certain Badronius—a name which appears on a coin of 
the corresponding period in Mr. Head's arrangement, and is nowhere else to 
be found in Greek literature or antiquities. 





THE NEGLECT OF POLITICAL PIECES. 


WHILE we are passing through the exciting events of another Presidential 
canvass, it seems an appropriate time to turn our attention to that class of 
American Medals known as Politicals, and to find out, if we can, why this 
most interesting field of study has of late years become woefully neglected. 
It is unnecessary to enlarge, to the readers of the Yournal, upon the value of 
these political pieces in connection with the history of the country, if their 
issue could have been kept out of the hands of some of the unprincipled 
parties who seemed to have controlled many of the dies. 

During the time (a long way ago now) when the fever for Politicals was 
at its height, the owners of dies were tempted by the offers of eager collectors 
to strike “mule” pieces without end. Now you may find a pair of dies put 
together to make a medal, and it may produce a perfectly correct piece in all 
respects, but as dealer and collector in those days were anxious only for the 
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production of a new medal regardless of historical accuracy, the future student 
of our history may be informed that Abraham Lincoln was * Founded in 1729, 
Iinished in 1731, altered in 1764, and used as a Riding School for British 
dragoons during the Revolutionary War!’ The same future historian will 
also be startled by the discovery that our martyr President was a traitor to his 
country, insomuch as he will find a medalet with Lincoln's bust on one side, 
and on the other the atrocious sentiment, ‘* No submission to the North!” 
These are not exceptional instances, as we all know, and rubbish of like 
character may be found in large quantities. 

There seems to be no fixed standard of value for these pieces. With 
any issue of the Mint, for instance, you may beforehand form some idea of its 
price when sold at auction. For instance, if an uncirculated 1852 Half Dollar, 
so popular of late, be put up at auction, we are morally certain that every 
dealer would be willing to pay four or five dollars for it, and of course it may 
be run up a great deal higher. Now, take a political medal, the rarity of 
which is beyond question. If there is a demand from two or more collectors, 
it may be run up to twenty dollars, but if the field is left to dealers, the 
chances are that the piece will go for a song. 

The writer would instance one medal which he bought for three dollars, 
and but a year or two later disposed of in the same auction room (in connec- 
tion with some other duplicates) for three cents! In this instance, the piece 
was really scarce, and any dealer ought to have been glad to pay a quarter for 
it. A few years ago, the writer's office was visited by a semz-dealer, (1 use 
this term advisedly, to distinguish certain parties who, while not keeping 
stands, still barter coins more or less,) who offered a rare Jackson piece. He 
said it was richly worth twenty-five dollars. The bait not being snapped up, 
he repeated his visits, reducing the price each time until ten dollars was the 
figure. The nuisance was only abated by a firm offer of one dollar for the 
piece. The visits were probably then transferred to other collectors. After- 
wards it was learned that the party had picked up the medal at auction for 
about thirty cents. It is a pity that some approximate values cannot be 
placed on our series of Political Medals, containing as it does so many pieces 
of a high degree of interest. ag Se 





GOVERNMENT AS AN ART EDUCATOR. 


Tue following paper by Mr. Gaston L. Feuarpent, was read before the American Numis- 
matic and Archxological Society, of New York, at a recent meeting. Its suggestions wlll com- 
mend themselves to numismatists, as we conld wish they might also to the National Government. 


We reprint it by permission, from the pamphlet containing an account of the proceedings of the 
Society named ; — 


I HAD hoped to have been able to submit for your consideration, at to-night’s 
reunion of the Society, some remarks upon unpublished and very rare antique coins, 
which I have met with in New York; and my intention in so doing was to show how 
much more important New York was becoming every day, as a centre in relation to 
Antique Numismatics. Some delay in the arrangement of a plate of illustrations for 
the article, and also a great burden of work brought about from various sources, have 
prevented my fulfilling this cherished plan. 
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Instead of the paper which I intended to read to you, (which I will present as soon 
as finished,) permit me to-night to say a few words in reference to the evident want of 
that artistic and aesthetic taste, which should preside over the engraving of the dies 
from which the coins of the United States are struck. A comparison of American 
coins, as to their artistic value, if made with those of other modern nations, would be by 
no means to the advantage of the former, although we all know how poor is the work 
displayed on the coins of other countries, excepting France, who has retained in her 
coinage the artistic culture shown in the works of the close of the Renaissance period, 
and whose coins excel in art all other modern nations. The reason of this excellence is 
not to be found in the fact that French die-sinkers of to-day are greater in their art 
than those of other nationalities, but that the ancient dies engraved by Dupré for the 
Republic of 1793, are still used for striking the coins of the Republic of 1880. 

The importance of having designs of real and artistic merit impressed on all objects 
intended for a large circulation cannot be overrated ; and by thus forcing every inhab- 
itant of a country to be constantly in contact with results of a taste guided and inspired 
by a true art, any Government would be a great benefactor to its country, and the 
greatest art educator of its people. Museums and Schools of Art are being established 
all over the land, and are doing commendable work; but while comparatively few 
persons have the means or the leisure to profit by these institutions, we may estimate at 
once the benefit which could be derived from them, if such things as coins, bank notes 
and stamps were in themselves models of artistic beauty. 

Now let us examine some of the issues of our own Government. We have the new 
silver Dollar, a very minute and clever piece of handiwork, but showing more plainly, by 
the very excellence of the mechanical execution, the complete absence of mental labor in 
the composition of the subject; it is only the work of an artisan, and of an artisan 
without taste. As to the Half Dollar and the smaller pieces, the figure represented on 
them is simply horrible; and in circulating such an object, the Government is doing 
nothing less than propagating and encouraging the taste for what is ugly and repulsive. 
The aesthetic worthlessness of the goddess of Liberty on these coins is evident ; as to 
her artistic value, it may be called still less, for there is no life in the figure, and a study 
of its anatomy will demonstrate that no life is possible in a being of such construction. 
The idea of Liberty, so dear to us, is here represented by a figure, seated; her head 
turned towards her right shoulder, a movement which naturally ought to bring her chin 
nearly over that shoulder; but, on the contrary, by an inexplicable fancy of the artist (?) 
her head remains entirely over her left shoulder. As to her limbs, they are if possible, 
still more extraordinary ; they are without any kind of modelling, and the left arm, 
curiously bent, is hanging to the “ wand” that the Latins called the Rudis or Vindicta, 
and a little object which must be intended for the cap of Liberty. But the most aston- 
ishing part of the anatomy of the goddess is certainly her right leg, which, instead of 
being attached to the hip of the imaginary being, is simply fixed to her dress ; so that, 
when our goddess will take off her dress, supposing that goddesses do so, she is sure to 
take off her leg at the same time. 

Our Bank Notes are like our new Dollar, namely, a work of bad art minutely 
executed ; and as to our Stamps they are also very poor. The Three Cents and the One 
Cent Stamps have in the outlines of the portraits of Washington and Franklin, some of 
the fine lines to be found on the marble busts of these two illustrious great men, which 
were the work of the sculptor Houdon ; the modelling of the rest of the heads of those 
stamps is bad, and as for the other Stamps the portraits are simply shocking works,— 
take the Two Cent Stamp as an example. 

After considering what is done in the way of official issues, and having pointed out 
what good may be derived from an artistic currency, we must try to find the remedy and 
ascertain the means to attainit. It must be remarked, however, that since he mediaeval 
period, numismatic art has never retaken the place it occupied in antiquity. In the 
middle of the period of the Renaissance,—when the monuments and most of the objects 
made seem to have been “kneaded” with art; and, when medals were so beautiful, the 
work on coins was relatively poor; this singular fact may be explained by considering 
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that, at that time, there was no idea of educating the masses ; the art objects were 
made for a few rich persons who had ordered them; now, wealth is so much greater, and 
consequently more generally diffused, nearly every one is seeking for art to adorn the 
household ; and from this comes the great demand for industrial objects inspired with 
art, and the desire to educate the artisan and refine his taste, so that he can model 
pleasing objects. 

This question of the employment of artistic taste in the production of objects for 
common use has great importance, in its relations to national prosperity; for instance, 
if England exports one million of dollars of her iron manufactures, the cost of the 
material will form a large portion of the amount, and the real benefit for England or her 
people will be perhaps twenty per cent, while France, by the productions of the “ articles 
de Paris,” will be able to export the same amount, and the cost of the material will be so 
small, that the benefit to her workmen will be nearly one hundred per cent, the value of 
the objects being derived from the taste the artisan has employed in their manufacture. 

But to come to the remedy we spoke about. Why not resort to the same process 
which the French Government lately used, in inviting any one in the world having 
artistic ideas, to send a drawing of what they should propose for a model of postage 
stamps? The drawings were submitted to a jury of artists, who decided on what they 
considered the best ; a price was given for that design, and it was copied for the official 
stamps. Why could not the same idea be followed here, and instead of asking the die- 
sinkers alone, give an opportunity for every artist to send his ideas ? 

I believe that the American Numismatic and Archeological Society would deserve 
the gratitude of all Americans, if, by starting a movement in that direction, it would 
succeed in showing the Government how much good might be effected in presenting to 
the nation coins, stamps, and bank notes, which would be so many models of art to be 
followed by all. 

In closing this hurriedly written paper, I desire again to thank the members of the 
Society for the many kindnesses I have received from them. 


DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN VILLA. 
IfS DATE FIXED BY A COIN, 

THE tesselated floors of several rooms of a Roman villa have been discovered 
at Morton’s Farm, about half way between Brading and Sandown, England. The floor 
of the principal room, which is about sixteen feet square, presents a most curious and 
interesting mosaic pavement in several compartments. In the centre, in a circular 
compartment, is a head of Dionysius, in kis most youthful form, with flowing hair ; b 
his side is a thyrsus. In one of the compartments is a most curious scene, whic 
will doubtless give rise to conjecture. On the left is a human figure, dressed in a 
tunic, with a cock’s head, and, instead of feet, claws with a spur. He stands in presence 
of a small house, raised high, with a ladder up to it. On the right side are two winged 
animals, whether chimaerae, or dogs, or tigers is doubtful. At the first glance this 
cock-headed figure and these winged animals suggest a Gnostic and Mithraic origin. It 
cannot, however, be the Gnostic god Abraxas, as his characteristics were, besides the 
cock’s head, serpent’s legs, a lorica, and a shield. In the more probable view, as sug- 
gested by the Rev. C. W. King, it is a yeu d’esprit and nothing deeper, like the caricature 
scenes frequent in the Pompeian wall-paintings, viz: a bird in a smock-frock like a 
farmer, watching two cats at play ; the fowl-house in the background. The picture is 
interesting from its deviating from the hackneyed list of subjects generally taken for 
that purpose. In another compartment is a youthful figure holding a trident in his 
hand, as if raised in the act of striking a figure which crouches before him. This figure 
is doubtless a gladiator termed retiarius, who usually carried a three- pointed lance, called 
tridens, and a net, which he endeavored to throw over his adversary, and then attack him 
with the trident when he was entangled. 
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The other compartments are greatly injured, and very little of them can be made 
out. The pavement is composed of rather coarse tesserae of only three colors— black, 
white, and red. The black and white are made of stone, while the red are made of 
brick. Numbers of bones and oyster shells were found over the pavement in excavating 
this room. On part of the floor were heaps of ashes, as if fires had been lighted on the 
pavement, which bears evident marks of having suffered by fire. The state of the floor, 
like that of the villa at Carisbrooke, and other Roman buildings generally throughout 
England, indicates the barbarism which prevailed after the departure of the Romans. 
Traces of the occupation of a savage people are frequently found; fires have been 
kindled on the beautiful tesselated floors ; the bones of sheep, deer, and various other 
animals strewn about the rooms speak very clearly of the coarse repasts which succeeded 
the refined banquets of the countrymen of Lucullus and Apicius. Some coarse pottery 
has been found, but only one piece of painted pottery has been discovered. Portions of 
wall-painting also occur, one fragment bearing a little bird nicely painted. The room 
with the mosaic pavement is surrounded by other rooms, with a rude kind of tesselated 
pavement, the walls of which, about a foot high, are still remaining. 

A coin of Gallienus was discovered, which would fix the date of the villa at about 
263 A. D. On the reverse is a stag with the word Diana. A great number of different 
animals are found on the small bronze series of his reign, being such as were sacred to 
the various divinities sought to be propitiated on account of the fearful pestilence which 
raged throughout the Roman empire during his reign.— 7he Atheneum, 1880. 





A SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN MEDAL. 


BY W. T. R. MARVIN. 


TueE following paper, on a Medal struck soon after the last attempt of the Duchies of 
Schleswig Holstein to regain their independence, was in substance read before a meeting of the 
American Numismatic and Archeological Society of New York. The aid which heraldry affords 
to numismatic students is set forth in a manner that we believe will interest the readers of the 
Fournal:— 


THERE is a bronze Medal of Schleswig-Holstein, which shows incidentally the aid 
that heraldry affords to numismatics in the way of interpretation, and which commem- 
orates two points of interest in the history of those Duchies. Any attempt to write 
the history of these two States, or of the wars which have been waged for their pos- 
session, would be a well nigh hopeless task. The question of their rightful ownership is 
confessedly one of the most complicated in European politics. I will not take time 
in any discussion of that point, but a brief sketch of their early history may lead to a 
clearer understanding of this interesting piece. 

HOtstTEIN, anciently known as Holsatia, or the Cimbric Chersonesus, was subdued 
about the year 803 by Charlemagne, who transported thence ten thousand families to 
Flanders, Brabant, and Holland, at a time when its inhabitants were still clinging 
to the worship and traditions of the Norse robber tribes, and had but little, if any, 
knowledge of Christianity. A few years later, by a treaty with the King of Denmark, 
Holstein became a part of the Empire. Two centuries after, it was given by Conrad II. 
to Adolph, Count of Schauenburg ; and about the middle of the twelfth century, erected 
into a County for his grandson, Adolph. In a war waged with Denmark by a grandson 
of the /as¢ named Adolph, Prince Waldemar of Denmark took the Count prisoner, and 
he only gained his release by giving up his territory, which was held by Denmark for 
twenty-one years, when it was regained by his son, Adolph IV. From this time forward 
the quarrels between Denmark and Holstein seem to have been well nigh ceaseless. 
Sometimes, as during the reign of Gerhard II., in 1326, Holstein overpowered Denmark ; 
and its ruler became the regent of the kingdom. In 1448, Adolph VIL, the Count of 
Holstein, refused the Crown of Denmark, and his death, December 4, 1459, brings us 
nearly down to the date on the obverse. 
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Turning to ScHLESwiG, which was anciently known as Jutland, we find but little 
of interest concerning it prior to the tenth century. In 930 Henry “the Fowler,” 
incorporated it with the Empire. In 1027 Conrad II. (already mentioned) declared it 
independent, and it was held unconditionally as an appanage of the Crown of Denmark. 
Passing over all reference to the civil wars which disturbed it, the next point of interest 
in its chronicles is its successful attempt to gain its own independence, about the 
time of the death of Christopher I. of Denmark, in 1260 or 1261. Fifty years later 
it was nearly overpowered by his son, the second of the name; but by the assistance 
of Holstein, it maintained its freedom, and was given to Count Gerhard, as a hereditary 
fief, never to be united with Denmark. From this time may we date the closer in- 
timacy which has ever since united these States, and on the failure of the male line of 
Duke Abel, a joint Duchy was formed with Holstein in 1375. 

Again civil wars were raging, and the Union of Calmar having been formed between 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark in 1397, it was the desire of these powers,—now virtually 
one Scandinavian kingdom,—to acquire these duchies. At the close of the “twenty 
years’ war,” Count Adolphus of Schauenburg was acknowledged Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein in 1435, and on his death without issue, in 1459, the coronet was claimed by 
Christian I., surnamed “the Peaceful,” the Count of Oldenburg, who had been elected 
King of Denmark in 1448, crowned King of Norway, 1450, and was the virtual King of 
Sweden. The following year, 1460, he was elected by these united duchies, as the 
Duke of Schleswig-Holstein. 

To this circumstance, and his pledges on assuming the government over them, the 
obverse of the Medal refers. On the left are two female figures with coronets, typifying 
the duchies, as denoted by their arms, which are plainly represented: the shield of 
Holstein bears gules, an inescutcheon, per fess argent and gules, (that is on a red 
ground a small shield, divided horizontally, the upper part white, the lower red,) the 
minor points of the emblazonment being omitted, which are in every point a nail, 
between as many holly leaves. The small shield is surrounded by three crowns, 
instead of holly leaves, on the Medal. Schleswig is distinguished by a banner, bearing 
the arms of that duchy, which are or, two lions, passant in pale, azure, (that is, ona 
field of gold, two lions, colored blue, one above the other, and both moving to the left.) 
On the right the King (Christian) in armor, crowned, and bearing the sceptre in his left 
hand, joins with the duchies in a solemn compact, to which the crucifix and chalice give 
an added sanctity. They seem to be uniting in a religious obligation to preserve the 
rights pledged in the charter of privileges which lies unrolled upon an altar. On his 
breast will be noticed the red cross of Denmark, now borne on the royal colors and 
arms, as white with a red edge. Just behind him, on the right, is a shield, divided by 
the rules of Continental heraldry, per pale and per chevron. The charge in the first 
division, (dexter,) is concealed almost entirely, but enough is visible to show that it is 
intended to display the ancient arms of Denmark,—or, semee of hearts, three lions 
passant gardant in pale, azure: (that is, on a field of gold, on which small hearts are 
scattered, are three blue lions passing to the left, their heads turned to face the spectator. 
On the Medal only the hinder parts of the legs and tails of the lions can be made out.) 
In the sinister or left (observer's right) of the shield, are the ancient arms of Norway ; 
gules, (or red,) a lion rampant, or, (gold,) holding a battle-axe, and below, on a field azure, 
three crowns or, (that is, three golden crowns ona blue ground,) for Sweden. The 
shield thus indicates his monarchy. A small escutcheon of pretence occupies the centre 
of the shield, which also contains armorial bearings, yet not so minute but that we can 
easily see they are intended for those of Oldenburg, the home of Christian—which are 
or, two bars gules, impaling azure, a cross patee fitchee or, for Dalmenhurst: (that is, 
a shield divided perpendicularly, the dexter side, observer's left, having two red bars on 
a gold ground, and the sinister, observer's right, a gold cross, of peculiar form, on a blue 
ground.) The date in exergue is that of the signature of the compact. The legend 
above, signifies “ May they remain united for ever,” and below, “ Not as enemies to the 
King of Denmark.” The “ Platt Dutch” I give “as it is told to me.” 

The rights which Christian guaranteed so solemnly, were but poorly preserved. 
He succeeded, for political reasons which do not now appear, in having Holstein erected 
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into a separate duchy, for which it would seem that his German birth led him to look to 
the Emperor of Germany as the “fountain of honor,” and thus, by admitting his power— 
or that of the Diet—to create a duchy out of his territory, in some degree acknowledged 
a certain connection, if not dependence on the “Holy Roman Empire,” on which its 
successors based their claims subsequently to rightfully interfere. On his death, in 
1481, his two sons, John and Frederick I. disputed for the succession, and in 1489 
divided these duchies between them. 

It would lengthen this already too extended paper to allude to the subsequent 
history of these two provinces, always closely intermingling their affairs, and the explan- 
ation already given enables us at once to understand the reverse of the Medal, which 
commemorates their revolt in 1848. The two duchies assist each other in repelling the 
assault of a wyvern or dragon, probably alluding to the ancient standard of the Vandals. 
or the badge of the Norsemen, a wyvern, which typifies Denmark. They have on their 
breasts the lions of Schleswig and the small shield of Holstein ; in the distance on the 
right is a Danish ship, as appears from her ensign bearing the cross of Denmark, while 
on the left, the sun of hope, or the dawn of deliverance, is rising over the mountains. 

The legend above in German, denotes “ We have right and justice on our side,” 
while that below, in Platt Dutch, “In desperation, our sole reliance is on ourselves,” 
The date in exergue is that of the outbreak of the Revolution ; while below it, appears 
in very small letters the name of Lorenz, the famous die cutter. 





CANADIAN NUMISMATICS. 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. BANK TOKENS. 
[Continued from Vow. xv, p. 9.] 


WHILE the state of political unrest prevailing in Canada previous to the outbreak 
of 1837, accelerated and deepened the financial depression of that period, it was not the 
sole cause. Dissatisfied rightly, no doubt, with an irresponsible government, the people 
had a greater trade grievance in an unauthorized and unstable currency. The worn out 
and uncountable Spanish and French silver had been driven out of circulation by the 
flood of almost valueless copper tokens previously described; and these having been 
outlawed by fiat of Governor in “ Special Council,” were superseded by the altogether 
worthless shinplasters. 

It was under these conditions of the circulation, that the Banks were permitted to 
issue the tokens hereinafter described. These tokens still continue to circulate after 
having been issued over forty years, with as much authority as the cents of 1859 and 
1876. The four last described in the previous group, more properly come under the 
present heading, but having so many points in common, they are classed with the Un 
Sous. 


CIII. Odv. PROVINCE DU BAS CANADA DEUX sous. A haditant or French 
Canadian peasant in winter costume, standing, with a whip in his right hand, 
and with his left hand extended. 

Rev. BANK TOKEN ONE PENNY. £x. 1837. Arms of the city of Mont- 
real within a garter inscribed concorpia saALus. Arms quartered by a St. 
Andrew's cross. In the four compartments, commencing with the left, are a 
thistle, rose, shamrock, and beaver. Extending to the right and left of the 
arms is a scroll, inscribed in incused letters, BANK OF MONTREAL. Copper. 
Size 34m. C. 

The Bank of Montreal was established in 1818, being the first bank chartered to 
do business in Canada. It stands at the head of Canadian monetary institutions, while 


it is stated that there is no other monetary organization on the continent of greater 
financial strength. 
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CIV. Odv. PROVINCE DU BAS CANADA UN sou. A haditant as on the 
last. 

Rev. BANK TOKEN HALF PENNY. Arms and scroll as the last. Copper. 
Size 28m. C. 

The habitant, as the French Canadian peasant is called by his city brethren, has 
retained his winter costume unchanged, until recently, for the last two hundred years, 


This costume consists of a Zugue Bleu by way of head-dress, over-coat, and Capuchon of 
dark blue homespun, scarlet sash, and beef moccasins. 


CV. Obv. Same as CIII. 

Rev. As CII, but with the scroll inscribed city BANK. Copper. Size 
34m. C. 

About the years 1830 to 1836 politics ran so high in Canada, that it even extended 
to banking institutions. The Bank of Montreal was for a long time the only Bank 
doing business in the city, and being controlled by conservatives, it was sometimes 
difficult for leading liberals to secure their necessary Bank accommodations ; consequently 
the City Bank was organized as a liberal institution, and a charter obtained in 1833. 
Through some manipulations of members of the then government and managers of the 
Bank of Montreal, the City Bank fell into the hands of the conservatives, leaving the 
liberals in a worse condition than before. The management of the Bank from the 
beginning was faulty, and it failed during the financial depression of 1867. It was 
reorganized, along with another bankrupt institution, under the name of the Consolidated 
Bank of Canada, but last year it again succumbed to the hard times that had so long 
prevailed in the Dominion. 


CVI. Odv. Same as CIV. 

Rev. As CIV, but with the scroll inscribed crry BANK. Copper. Size 
om. <. 

The following is the Order in Council ordering the acceptance of these tokens by ° 
government institutions as two cents and one cent respectively, an increase of one-fifth 
in their value. 

“ Aug. 30, 1870. 

“On amemorandum dated 26th August, instant, from the Hon. the Minister of 
Finance, reporting that great public inconvenience has been experienced for some time 
back, owing to the state of the copper coinage. That While bronze cents and the copper 
coins of the United Kingdom are alone a legal tender, the principal copper currency 
consists of Bank Tokens of the Bank of Montreal, Bank of Upper Canada, City Bank, 
Quebec Bank, and Banque du Peuple, all of which are of good quality, and ail authorized 
by law. That these coins are only current at the rates of a half penny and a penny old 
currency, while postage and other stamps are in cents. That it is essentially necessary 
to establish a uniform copper currency, and after much consideration, he is of opinion 
that if the Government would instruct its Departments to receive the Bank Tokens at 
one and two cents respectively, the public would do so likewise, and by this means a 
great deal of inconvenience would be removed.— He therefore recommends that the 
necessary instructions be given.’ 

“The Committee advise that instructions be given accordingly.” 


CVII. Odv. Same as CIII. 

ev. As CIII, but with the scroll inscribed BANQUE DU PEUPLE. Copper. 
Size 34m. C. 

The liberals, undaunted by their previous failure, again in 1835 organized a Bank 
under their own special management. Being unable to obtain a charter, the Bangue du 
Peuple was established as a private banking institution, with unlimited liability on the 
part of the directors. Some ten or fifteen years afterwards the Bank received its 
charter, and still continues as one of the leading banks of the city. 
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CVIII. Odv. Same as CIV. 


Rev. As CIV, but with the scroll inscribed BANQUE DU PEUPLE. Copper. 
Size 28m. C. 

These bank tokens, bearing the likeness of an ancient haditant, were for a long 
time our only authorized Canadian coins, and as such have all the characteristics of a 
national currency. In the course of ten years the habitant in ¢wgue, sash, &c., will be as 
rare as was any other costume ten years ago among the rural French Canadians. I 
would therefore advise that the habitant be retained on the reverse of our new coinage, 
not simply as a memento of our first national coinage, but in memory of the hardy 
pioneers who first civilized our wild wintry wastes. 


CIX. Odv. Same as CIII. 
Rev. As CIII, but with the scroll inscribed QUEBEC BANK. Copper. Size 
34m. C, 


The Quebec Bank was organized the same year as the Bank of Montreal, and has 
ever since retained its position at the head of the banking business in the ancient capital. 
Although it has never shown the enterprise of the earlier institution, still, through all 
the commercial crises of the last sixty years, it has remained firm, and has continued 
steadily to advance with the trade of that city. 


CX. Obdv. Same as CIV. 
Rev. As CIV, but with the scroll inscribed QUEBEC BANK. Copper. Size 
28m. C. 


It seems strange that the tokens issued by the Quebec Bank should bear the Arms 
of the City of Montreal, while the device adopted by the City of Quebec seems more 
beautiful and more appropriate. The reason for the bank of one city thus displaying 


the Arms of another, seems to be, that the design selected by the majority of the banks 
was prescribed by the Order in Council authorizing the issue of these coins, which 
design the solitary Bank at Quebec had to adopt. 


CXI.. Ov. PROVINCE OF CANADA BANK OF MONTREAL. Front view of 
the Bank of Montreal building ; on either side is a railing, with trees behind. 

Rev. Same as CV. Size 34m. R 6. 

This coin is evidently a mule, as the union of the provinces was only consummated 
in 1841, while this obverse reads “ Province of Canada,” instead of “ Province du Bas 
Canada,” the date being 1837, four years previous to the union. The obverse properly 
belongs to CXVII, and the reverse to CV. I have marked it as of the highest degree 


of rarity, as I only knew of one specimen until I came across a second in a collection 
that was lately sent out from London. 


CXII. Odv. BANK OF MONTREAL. £2. 1838. Front and side view of 
the Bank building ; on either side is a spreading tree behind railings. 

Rev. Similar to CII1, without date. The inscription on the scroll is in 
raised letters. Copper. Size 34m. R 6. 

That this and the four following tokens were issued as patterns, there seems 
to be little doubt, as they do not bear the name of the province as the authority for their 
issue. Their scarcity would also indicate that there were none struck for general circu- 
lation. One rumor has it, that some ten or a dozen specimens were struck and distrib- 
uted among the directors of the bank. 

CXIII. Odv. As the last. 

Rev. As CIV, without date, and the inscription on the scroll is in raised 
letters. Copper. Size 28m. R 5. 


These “side views,” as they are called, are always in great demand among collec- 
tors, and command higher prices in relation to their rarity than any other in the Cana- 
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dian series. Still, once in a great while a specimen is picked up in circulation. Only 
last year, in receiving change from a newsboy, a collector was handed a half penny of 
1838. 


CXIV. Odv. As CXII, date 1839. 
Rev. As CIII, without date. Copper. Size 34m. R 6. 


This piece is one of the rarest of the series, as the only specimen known to me is 
the one in my own collection, and it has a somewhat romantic history for a coin. 
Picked up in circulation about thirty years ago by one of the first collectors, who made 
specialty of Canadian coins, it was not then as highly prized as now. I acquired it 
along with his Canadian collection at a very moderate price,—some ten dollars for the 
whole. About five or six years ago, through the cupidity of a housemaid, it disappeared 
from my collection, having been expended for candy — rather an expensive sweetness to 
me at least. Last year it turned up in the hands of a small grocer, and was purchased 
from him for five dollars by.a young collector. It was not long before I was again the 
owner of my lost treasure at the cost of twenty dollars. 


CXV. Obdv. As CXIII, date, 1839. 
Rev. As CIV, without date. Copper. Size 28m. R 3. 
The half penny of 1839 is by far the commonest of the “side views.” Good 


specimens can be purchased at from two to three dollars, while the others bring as high 
as twenty dollars and more, if procurable at all. 


CXVI. Odv. Same as CXIV. 

ev. As CVII, without date, differing also in many minor points. Copper. 
Size 34m. R 6. 

The only known specimen of this coin was purchased about a year ago from a 
small trader. It had been laid aside (according to some superstition prevalent regarding 
the first money) as the first purchase money received on opening his establishment forty 
years ago. Although bearing the name of the Bangue du Peuple on thereverse, while 
the obverse is that of the Bank of Montreal, this is not a mule piece, as this particular 
reverse occurs on no other coin. I cannot account for its occurrence, as the Bangue du 
Peuple issued no coin later than 1837. 


CXVII. Odv. Same as CXI. 

fev. As CIII, date, 1842. Copper. Size 34m. C. 

On the union of the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada in 1841, Montreal was 
made the seat of Government, and the Bank of Montreal therefore became the Govern- 


ment banker. For this reason, it was for a number of years the sole Bank that issued 
tokens under the new government. 


CXVIII. Odv. As CXI. 

Rev. As CIV, date, 1842. Copper. Size 28m. C. 

The reverse of these coins is identical with those of 1837, except in the date. 
The English language is used on the obverse as well as on the reverse, showing that 
with the annexation of Upper Canada, that language came to be the chief official tongue 
of the Province. 


CXIX. Oév. Same as the last. 
Rev. As CIV, date, 1844. Copper. Size 28m. C. 
Although Sandham mentions a corresponding penny of this date, I have never 


been able to learn of its existence in any collection. It seems probable that none were 
ever issued. 


CXX. Obv. Same as CXVIII. 
kev. As CIV, date, 1845. Copper. Size 28m. R 6. 
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The only known specimen of this date was purchased some two or three years ago 
from a London numismatist. It would therefore seem evident that dies were prepared 
for a coinage of these tokens in 1845, but for some unknown reason such coinage was 
never put into circulation in Canada. 

CXXI. Odv. Same as CIII. 

Rev. NEW BRUNSWICK ONE PENNY TOKEN. A frigate to the left, full rigged, 
but with sails furled. Copper. Size 34 m. R 6. 

The specimen from which this description is taken, is in the collection of the 
British Museum. The Museum authorities claim this as a genuine issue. But there is 
no doubt that it is a mule piece from dies engraved in the years 1837 and 1843 respect- 
ively, and for coins issued in separate provinces. 

CXXII. Odv. vicTORIA DEI GRATIA REGINA. £x. 1843. Diademed head 
of Victoria to the left. 

Rev. Same as the obverse of CXVIII. Copper. Size 28m. R 6. 

The whole series of Bank Tokens were struck by Messrs. Bolton & Watt, of Soho 
Mint, Birmingham, as also were the New Brunswick tokens of 1843. There must have 
been some tampering with the dies, as mules of this description would not under ordi- 
nary circumstances have got into circulation. The specimen here described was sold at 
auction in New York some years ago. 


CXXIII. Odv. pRovINCE DU CANADA DEUX sous. /Ffadbztant as in CIII. 

Rev. QUEBEC BANK TOKEN. £2. ONE PENNY 1852. A woman seated to 
the right with her left arm extended. In her right hand is a cornucopia, 
while the arm rests ona shield. On the shield is a lion walking to the left. 
In front is a beaver, and behind a beehive ; in the distance to the right is the 
river St. Lawrence, with a vessel at anchor. To the left is a view of the 
Citadel of Quebec. Copper. Size 34m. C. 

After the riots which resulted from the passage of the rebellion loss bill, and 
burning of the parliament buildings at Montreal in 1849, the seat of government was 
removed from that city, and, until it was finally fixed at Ottawa, itinerated between 
Quebec and Toronto. The Quebec Bank and the Bank of Upper Canada alternately 
received the Government deposit. It would seem to be for this reason that the Quebec 
Bank, after the lapse of fifteen years, again issued tokens under Government authority. 


CXXIV. Odv. PROVINCE DU CANADA UN sou. Afadztant, as on the last. 

Rev. QUEBEC BANK TOKEN. £2. HALF PENNY 1852. Same design as the 
last. Copper. Size 28m. C. 

These two coins were struck by Ralph Heaton at Birmingham, and exhibit more 
art, especially on the reverse, than the earlier tokens ; the relief also is higher. The 
device on the reverse is the Arms of the City of Quebec, and excels in appropriateness 
and beauty that of any other city on the continent. 

ee R. W. M°LACHLAN. 





DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT COINS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


An extraordinary find of Roman coins has been made by some boys a few miles from 
Bristol, [England.] While removing a very old root from a bank, they unearthed a large urn, 
which contained numerous coins of the Emperors Domitian and Constantine, many in excellent 
preservation. 

AN interesting ‘‘find” of ancient silver coins, over a thousand in number, of the time of 
King Robert III., of Scotland, who reigned from 1390 to 1406, has recently occurred at Fortrose, 
in the Black Isle. 
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THE WASHINGTON EVACUATION MEDAL. 


To the Editors of the American Fournal of Numismatics: 


GENTLEMEN,—In the July number of the Yournal, page 1, in an article on the 
Washington Evacuation Medal, after a very interesting account of the Washington 
family as connected with the medal, is the following statement : — 

“ The successive owners of this precious heirloom have often been solicited to part 
with it by private importunity, or for public institutions, but have always declined to do 
so, having in view, that if ever it passed out of their hands, it should be to find its 
resting place in the City of Boston.” 

Had this appeared amongst the items in a newspaper column, I would not take the 
trouble to contradict it, but as I fondly hope that the ournal will long be deemed an 
authority on all points relating to American Numismatics, I cannot allow the statement, 
which I know has no foundation in truth, to pass unchallenged. A simple statement of 
a few facts will sufficiently controvert the story. Soon after the war of the Rebellion, I 
was introduced at Clinton Hall, New York, toa Mr. Washington, who, I doubt not, was 
the George Lafayette Washington referred to in the Yournal’s article. He urged me to 
purchase this medal on the score of gain to myself, and because, as he said, he needed 
money. Whether the medal was going to Boston or elsewhere was not spoken of by 
Mr. Washington ; no reluctance was shown, or regret was mentioned at the prospect of 
parting with it, and no interest was manifested as to its final disposition. The owner 
merely wanted to sell his property, and for the most he could get. For a long time this 
medal was persistently puffed into notoriety as a preliminary to its sale ; as witness the 
following from among similar notices which appeared in the papers for years. 

“New York, May 28. A Washington despatch says, the gold medal presented by 
Congress to Gen. Washington, on the evacuation of Boston by the British, and the only 
gold one presented to him, has been purchased by a few Delaware gentlemen, and will 
be presented to Lieut. Gen. Grant. The sum paid for it was $5,000.” 

Again, some time about 1865 there appeared in the Evening Bulletin of Philadel- 
phia, the following :— 

“A Precious Retic. The only gold medal ever voted by Congress to General 
Washington is for sale, its owner, who has lost by the war everything else that is 
valuable, being compelled to part with it. It was given in honor of the evacuation of 
Boston by the British. On the obverse is a fine medallion profile of Washington, and 
on the reverse he and his staff are grouped on Bunker's Hill, while the British fleet is 
seen moving down the bay. It contains $180 worth of gold. It is in perfect preserva- 
tion, having been guarded by its owner with most religious care. Five thousand dollars 
have been offered for it, but to the Government or to a Historical Society it would be 
worth much more. We shall be glad to give further information concerning it to parties 
that may desire it.” 

The statements contained in this brief advertisement show most surprising igno- 
rance on the part of the advertiser, being wrong in two important particulars, and false 
in another.* 

The medal was offered to James Lenox, of New York, and his letter declining the 
purchase was sold by Leavitt, Strebeigh & Co., May, 1870, and at the same time the 
medal itself was advertised for sale at auction by them, The advertisement, occu- 
pying twenty-two lines in the Catalogue of the library of Mr. L. Montgomery Bond, is 
now before me, but I fail to find in it any admiring or tender reference to the City of 
Boston. 

On the 6th of May the medal was offered by the auctioneer at an upset price of 
$4,000 ; this bid not being made, the medal was withdrawn. Subsequently it was offered 
to me again, and again declined, and at length, after long continued and arduous effort, 
it was finally sold to fifty public spirited and patriotic gentlemen and ladies of this city, 


“ This is zo¢ **the only Gold Medal ever voted by Con-_ of officers on Bunker’s Hill instead of Dorchester 7 pe 
gress to General Washington,’’ though we believe it is the is amusing, as showing that the writer of the puff did not 
only one ever presented tohim. The location of the group know what he was talking about. 
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whose names are recorded in the Roll of Honor appended to the Yournal article: their 
love for the city of their birth or adoption will never be questioned, but the charge that 
any recent representative of the Washington family has or had any particular admiration 
or regard for Boston would, I think, be resented with scorn, now that they have got 
their five thousand dollars. 

The statement that the case of Washington Medals presented to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, by Hon. Peter Harvey, came into his possession soon after the death 
of Webster, is not quite correct. These medals, which once belonged to Gen. Washing- 
ton, were left to his heirs, one of whom pawned them in Washington City. Mr. Webster 
bought them of the pawnbroker, and offered to restore them to the former owner, who 
so little regarded these precious heirlooms inherited from his great kinsman, that he did 
not reclaim them. At Webster's death they were left to Azs heirs, one of whom became 
their sole owner. 

They were—together with a beautiful gold, ivory and tortoise-shell snuff-box, 
ornamented with a miniature portrait of Washington from life, painted by Stuart, a gold 
watch presented to Webster by his admiring friends in New York, the cap covered with 
the names of the donors, and a chain of pure gold, weighing many ounces, presented to 
Webster by the citizens of San Francisco,—deposited with me for a long time as secu- 
rity for a loan of money by the heir alluded to, and many years after Webster's death 
they were redeemed from me by Peter Harvey. What has become of the box, the 
watch and chain, I know not; but this I know, Mr. Harvey could well afford to be 
generous with the medals, for the watch and chain alone are worth more than the sum 
advanced by him, and the box is almost priceless. 

How near the Historical Society came to never possessing the medals, and how 
near these precious relics came to destruction, has never been told, but shall now be 
related. While the medals and other objects were in my possession, although kept in a 
safe said to be fire and burglar proof, I was constantly apprehensive that they might be 
stolen, and accordingly removed them for safe keeping from my house to the Boylston 
Bank. On the morning of the famous robbery of that institution, several years ago, I 
was on my way to the city, and in the horse cars first heard of the burglary. Though 
all my available worldly means were on deposit in the Bank, I thought only of the 
priceless Washington and Webster relics, and hastening to the Bank, I was assured that 
though everything else deposited there for safe keeping only, was placed ouside the 
inner vault and had been stolen, my precious deposit was in the inner steel vault, which 
the burglars had failed to penetrate. This statement seemed too good to be true, but 
waiting until the inner vault could be opened, and seeing for myself that that treasure 
was safe, I departed from the Bank in a much happier frame of mind than that in which 


I entered it. 
entered it W. ELLIOT WOODWARD. 


ENGLISH HAMMERED SILVER COINS. 


Tue period usually assigned to hammered coins extends to the second year of 
Elizabeth, prior to which all English coins were made by a process of “ hammering,” 
and are very different, both in appearance and interest, from those made by “ milling.” 
The principal instruments used in the operation consisted of a large hammer and a pair 
of dies. Each of the latter was faced with steel, upon which the design was engraved. 
The dies were generally supplied direct from London, but those to whom the privilege 
of coining was granted were permitted to add some mark by which they might be dis- 
tinguished from others. During the reign of William I. there were about seventy towns 
in England, of which York was one, where coining was allowed. The moneyers 
appointed at these several mints were required to pay, in addition to their annual rent, a 
fee upon the new dies, which were issued every time an alteration took place, and as 
this was a great source of revenue, changes were frequently resorted to, notwithstand- 
ing a tax called “money-age” was extorted from the people every third year during the 
reign of William I. and II. The process of “hammering” coins was not entirely dis- 
carded until the reign of Charles II., 1662.— Antiguary, London, 
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THE WIDOW'S MITE. 


Tue curators of the Mint Cabinet do not consent to the intimation in a 
statement recently made, that their widow’s mite is not the real coin. The 
expression of a doubt as to any received fact is thought to be a sign of supe- 
rior insight, Hence we have so much “ destructive criticism ;" a good deal 
of it being fatal to the critic himself. 

The widow’s mite in our show-case of specialties, always attracting much 
attention, is precisely what the Scriptures speak of —a /effon, the smallest of 
Greek and Syriac coins. The name comes from /effos, very small. The word 
‘‘mite” is English, and was formerly a weight representing the twentieth part 
of a grain, but has long fallen into disuse. It was employed in the translation 
of the New Testament to represent the word /effon, simply because it was so 
very small. 

It is pretty certain that there was no Jewish or Hebrew coin so small as 
the /epton : that people depended very much upon outside coins for their 
circulation. Even their money terms had changed to those of the Syrian- 
Greek empire and of Rome, as we see from all the instances in the New 
Testament. What few copper or bronze pieces they had, struck by local 
princes for a limited time, and now very rare, were large enough to bear a 
show of devices and inscriptions, for which the /effon was too minute. The 
one in our Cabinet has a diameter of only three-tenths of an inch, and weighs 
but ten grains. On one side nothing is discernible ; on the other a mint 
monogram, such as were common in that era, occupies the space. It is much 
like the letter x, with a line crossing it near the top. Whether it is Samaritan, 
or Syriac, or Greek, we cannot be sure, nor is it of any consequence. It is 
enough to show that it is a coin, and belongs to the age shortly before and 
after the advent of Christ, and its size proves it to be a /epton. 

It is an interesting and confirmatory fact, that this piece was found among 
the rubbish of the Temple grounds, by Dr. Barclay, long resident in Jerusalem, 
and author of “The City of the Great King.” By him it was presented to 
the Mint Cabinet. The objector may soberly doubt whether this was one of 
the identical mites offered by the widow ; for the rest of his doubts they are 
of no value. 

We are often asked how much this famous offering amounted to. There 
is some obscurity and confusion about their coin tables, and, therefore, some 
variety in the estimation. We may say, however, that the current value of 
the depfton, or mite, was about one-fifth of a cent in our money, being eighty to 
the drachma or denarius, which was sixteen or fifteen cents. But as the 
purchasing or paying power of a drachma was probably as great in that day 
and country as a dollar is in ours, we may say that the value of a lepton, 
judged by our ideas, was about one cent. As the treasurer would not take a 
less gift than two /eféa, it follows that the poor but very liberal woman con- 
tributed fully two cents, which is more than some persons — neither poor nor 
in widowhood — throw into the church basket. 

It is worth while to add that a visitor at the Mint saw a similar piece 


in Jerusalem, and tried to obtain one, but on account of its rarity did not 
succeed, W. E. D. 
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SOMER ISLANDS COINAGE, 


Editors American Fournal of Numismatics : 


Ir may be of interest to the readers of the Yournal to know that three 
pieces of the Bermuda or Somer Islands coinage have recently found their way 
to this country. One, the rarest and hence most important, a sixpence, is in 
rather poor condition, the hog being principally represented by the curl in his 
tail. Of the two shillings, one is in very good condition, and the other rather 
poor. I saw them several months since in New York, and have been waiting 
some announcement of such a distinguished numismatic arrival, but not having 
seen it, venture myself to introduce them to the fraternity. Has anybody else 
seen them? W. E. W. 





ISSUES OF THE MINT. 

Durinc the year 1879, 114 gold, 1,037 silver, and 770 bronze medals 
were struck off at the United States Mint in Philadelphia. They were de- 
signed as remembrances of associations, public enterprises and various public 
men, now or at one time known in the history of the nation. In Director 
Burchard's report to Congress, he complains about the difficulty experienced 
in obtaining bullion from other Mints to meet the requirements of the law in 
coining their quota of the silver dollars. Moreover, as the coinage of silver, 
ever since the resumption act was passed, has been very heavy, little time 


could be given to repairing the machinery. As the repair shop has been 
greatly improved, it will enable the refitting to be done without removing the 
machinery from the building. They will then be able to meet the unusual 
demand for the coinage of gold now on hand in the treasury, in addition to 
the ordinary coinage of silver. 





“WHAT IS MONEY?” 


WE are quite satisfied that it exists in surprising quantity, for we see it exposed in 
the United States Assay Office in boxes, bulging in canvas bags, and lying around in 
slabs. We venture in a very timid way to define, however, what money is, (to ourselves 
of course,) and mentally suggest that it is only some rather indestructible something ; 
merely a vehicle by which the interchange of things (brains or butter) is facilitated. 
We do not say this aloud, for fear that a severe-looking banker who is near a box of 
gold (perhaps his own) might throw the treasure at our head, and crush us for such a 
slip-shod definition. With a short crow-bar, the lid of an iron-bound box is pried open 
and the bags of gold are seen. They are handed out by a clerk, the banker’s repre- 
sentative, and taken by the scoop-full and placed in the scales. The contents of half-a- 
dozen bags of gold are put on the balance, one piece is withdrawn, another added, 
just as the hardware man would do when weighing nails, and at last an equilibrium is 
established. The clerk of the Assay Office behind the counter makes a calculation, 
shows it to the banker’s clerk, who takes the tally, and so it goes on. 

We have the curiosity to follow that precise receipt of gold, and are shocked to see 
what becomes of it, for it is slung into the melting pot. Now, numismatically there is 
nothing better in style, art, and mechanical execution than the twenty-franc piece, as 
issued by our sister Republic. This coin is brand-new. It has still the bloom of the 
mint on it; it has never been passed from hand to hand; there has been no wear about 
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it. Does it not seem a blunder to melt all this coin; is there not waste of human labor ? 
If the skill exercised in the coinage were to be lost alone, that would not be all, but the 
precious metal, by melting and reworking, is diminished in weight, for metals at high 
temperatures go off in vapor. It is not much for a single piece, but considerable when 
you bring to the melting point a large mass of metal. If we had a dozen good wrought- 
iron spoons made in Russia, which helped us to eat with, why if they came to the 
United States should we be forced to melt them, or reforge them into a bloom or bar, 
in order to swedge it up into new spoons? There is a law of the United States which 
prevents the Treasury holding any balance in foreign coin. Such money as the outer 
barbarians employ must be converted, when the United States hold it, into bullion. 
Now, England does not think in this same way. If that rather imperative old lady 
of Thread-needle-Street, London, has had passed over her till American eagles, or 
fractional portions of that metallic bird, after having tried them vigorously with her 
teeth, she stows away a large proportion of them, possibly as other old ladies do in their 
stockings or tea-pots, and keeps them. Now, it may happen that in six months or a 
year her Yankee customer, who paid her the coin, may want it back again. Then all 
she does is to gather up the American money and send it back again, with profit to her- 
self and to her customer. There is a great deal of common sense in the many homely 
arguments which could be used protesting against the destruction of good, merchantable 
foreign coin. The very same methods of self-protection, in regard to the quality of the 
foreign coin, could be exercised in the United States as in England.— New York Times. 





TREASURE TROVE. 


Mitron AmproseE of Boothbay, Maine, several months since, found in 
Wall's Cove, East Boothbay Harbor, five Pine tree and Oak tree Shillings. 
Descriptions of four of these will be found in the catalogue of coins sold by 
Bangs & Co., New York, Sept. 1-3, Nos. 429, 430, 431, 432; the fifth is now 
in possession of a gentleman at Boothbay. They have evidently been long 
in salt water, having lost about half of their original weight and thickness, and 
are destitute of ring, but are of unquestionable genuineness, being of well 
known varieties. Ww. 





PERFORATED FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 


” 


WE print the following complaint of ‘‘A Sufferer,” that collectors may be on their guard, 
but none of the pieces referred to have as yet come under our notice. 


Editors of the Fournal: 


Collectors of United States Fractional Currency are well aware of the great rarity 
of all the original perforated notes of the first issue ; they may not all be so well aware 
of the short and easy method of changing the plain edges to perforated, which is an 
industry recently developed, the plant for which costs but a trifle; and though the 
manufactured goods are sold at half price, the margin for profit is still very large. This 
is one of those frauds analogous to the washing of revenue and postage stamps, which, 
it is said, was extensively carried on a few years ago when large stamps were in use. 

The genius, whoever he may be, who devised these new operations, ought now to 
turn his attention to something grander, yet in the same line. 


A SUFFERER. 
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HALF DOLLARS OF 1836. 


A GENTLEMAN of Southampton, L. I., writes that a great deal of curiosity 
has been excited by the sudden appearance in circulation of a large number 
of silver half-dollars, all bearing the date of 1836, and as bright as when they 
came from the Mint. The mystery is thus explained: An old resident of 
Sag Harbor, formerly well known as a practicing physician, but who for several 
years has led a comparatively secluded life, at the time of the panic of 1836 
hoarded 1,500 half-dollars of that date. He kept them in total disregard of 
interest or premium until the present time. He has now put this hoarded 
treasure into circulation.—/vening Transcript, August 20, 188o. 













TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 
BOSTON NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Fune 4. The regular monthly meeting of the Society was held this afternoon at 
4 o'clock, the President, Mr. Colburn in the chair. The Secretary, Mr. W. S. Appleton, 
being absent, Mr. Marvin was chosen Secretary pro tem., and the reading of the records 
was dispensed with. The President laid before the Society a letter from the Hon. A. H. 
Stephens, Chairman of the Committee on Coinage, in reference to the new issue of 
Metric and Goloid pieces, and presented a set of the same on his behalf to the Society’s 
Cabinet, for which the thanks of the Society were voted. (A full description of these 
pieces is given on page 19 of this volume.) Mr. W. Elliot Woodward showed a medal 
of the Strong Man Lodge, of London, several curious pieces of bric-a-brac, Pueblo and 
other pottery from the Western Indians, some early issues of the United States Mint, 
and a few relics of the Mound Builders. He also brought for the Society’s inspection 
several curious pieces of Siamese bullet money, and a few engraved gems, Mr. Fowle 
showed some Greek coins of Alexander, and Mr. Marvin some German Masonics lately 
received from Hamburg. A discussion on the Goloid and Metric pieces, and the issues 
by the Mint of Pattern and experimental pieces, followed, taking the attention of the 
Society until a late hour, when it was voted to adjourn till October. 
W. T. R. MARVIN, Secretary pro tem. 



























AMERICAN NUMISMATIC AND ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


Tue Twenty-second annual meeting of the American Numismatic and Archzologi- 
cal Society was held in the Society’s room, Lafayette Place, on Tuesday evening, March 
16, at 8 o'clock, President Anthon in the Chair. The proceedings of the last regular 
meeting were read, and Messrs. Charles F. Frothingham, of New York, and George 
Merryweather, of Yonkers, were elected Resident members ; and Barnet Phillips and G. 
F. Ulex, Corresponding members. Resolutions of regret for the resignation of Mr. I. F. 
Wood, the Librarian, were adopted. The Executive Committee presented its annual 
report on the condition of the Society, congratulating it on its prosperity, and the 
Treasurer's Annual Report, with a list of donors and an account of some recent 
additions, and the Curator’s Report, of a similar character, were also presented, — and 
their various reports were, on motion, accepted. 

President Anthon then delivered his Annual Address, with some remarks upon an 
exhibition of five Ducats from different mints, struck from gold obtained from various 
European rivers, for which the thanks of the Society were voted. 

Officers for the ensuing year were then elected, as follows :— President, CHARLES 
E. Antuon; Vice-Presidents, DANIEL PaxisH, JR., RoBpERT Hewitt, Jr., ANDREW,C, 
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ZABRISKIE ; Secretary, WILLIAM PoILLON; Treasurer, BENJAMIN Betts; Librarian, 
RicHARD H. LAWRENCE ; Curator, CHARLES H. WRIGHT. : 

Mr. Gaston L. Feuardent read a paper on Government as an Art Educator 
(reprinted in this number of the Fourna/). Several Medals, struck from dies by C. C. 
Wright, Wright & Bale, and Bale & Smith, were exhibited, and the reverse die of a 
Medal in preparation by Mr. Wood, on the initiation of Washington into Freemasonry. 

The Minutes having been read and approved, the Society adjourned, after voting to 
print the proceedings of this meeting. 

A true abstract from the record. Ws. Potion, Secretary. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Ar the Annual Meeting of the Western Pennsylvania Numismatic Society of 
Pittsburg, in June last, the following officers were unanimously elected :— President, 
S. H. MorGan ; Vice-President, F. J. Kirke; Secretary, Geo. W. Rope; Treasurer, 
Tuos. RAMSDEN; Curator, J. E. H. KEvvey. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
A FEW SUGGESTIONS. 


AN OLD BALTIMORE DEALER. 


PastTEp to the fly leaf of an old volume, I find the following circular : — ‘‘ Lorp BaLtimoreg, 
(a small portrait of Franklin.) The founder of the State of Maryland, while living, could not be 
made to believe that in 200 years after his time, there would exist an establishment in the city of 
Baltimore called the Otp Marytanp Curtosity Suop, No. 105 East Baltimore Street, near Lloyd 
Street, but it is a fact that there is such a place, and the oldest established in the city, where may 
be obtained Rare o_p Books, Coins, Meparts, AuroGrapHs, Documents, SHELLS, MinERALs, &c., 
&c. ge Please give the proprietor a call. “a 
‘*Joun Brapy, 105 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
‘*Oxp Books anp Corns Boucut. School Books, Stationery, Old Music, and Plays.” 
Can any one give information as to Mr. Brady—the time when he commenced the coin 
trade ; how long he continued ; the extent of his business ; who were his customers, &c. &c. ? 


AN EARLY NEW YORK SALE. 


From a New York paper of 1859, I cut the following : — ‘‘ Rare Corns. —S. Gerard Moses 
announces that there will be sold at public auction, during the month of May next, a collection 
of American Coins and Tokens, surpassing in number, condition, and rarity, any ever offered at 
public sale in this city. The following pieces belong to the collection :— Upwards of fifteen 
varieties of Washington Pattern Pieces, including the Washington Quarter Eagle, gold ; the U. S. 
A., or thirteen bar cent; the dollar of 1794; half dollars, the three varieties, 1794, 1796, 1815 ; 
full sets of dimes, half dimes, cents, and half cents; a very full and complete assortment of 
Colonial coins ; and over three hundred American Tokens.” 

What was the fate of this very remarkable collection? The sales for the month of May, 1859, 
were the Bramhall collection in New York ; a little collection sold in Philadelphia by Thomas & 
Sons ; and the Gratz Collection, sold by private biddings. None of these, however, in any degree 
compare with the collection of Mr. Moses. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Mr. WarREN was, perhaps, the earliest Coin Dealer in Boston. Some account of this man, 
who was a somewhat remarkable person in his day, would be acceptable to more than one reader 
of the Yournal, one of the editors of which, through his acquaintance with him, is just the man 
to prepare the required sketch. 

A Mr. Anprews, who died in Boston some years ago, left a small, but in some respects 
remarkable collection of coins, Some curiosity is felt as to who Mr. Andrews was, and as to the 
extent and character of his collection. It is thought that probably no person is so well able to 
furnish the desired information, as another member of the Yournad editorial corps. 
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THE Yournal gives us, not too much of Numismatics, but too little of Archaeology. A 
growing interest exists in all that relates to the antiquities of America. Much has been written on 
the subject of the Western mounds and, their contents, implements and ornaments of stone, 
cloth, and earthen vessels, the latter in great variety as to size and form, though tolerably uniform 
as to material. In the Eastern States, though we have no mounds, occasional fragments of pottery 
are not unfrequently found, but entire vessels of Eastern design are far rarer than diamonds. A 
Monograph on the subject of pre-historic Eastern pottery, is still a desideratum. It is understood 
that one of the editors possesses one of the three or four known examples of this ware, and it is 
known that no one can better give us all the desired information. 

Having thus by broad hints, assigned a task to the editorial family of our favorite Magazine, 
the writer closes, for the present, his list of wants. w. 


SWABIAN MEDALS. 


In a late English Catalogue, under the above name we find five Medals of Albert Durer ; 
Louis V., Duke of Bavaria, 1478-1544; Frederic, Prince of Brandenburg, 1460-1536; George 
Reczei, and Hans Triffel, mpt1. They are said to be of great rarity, excellence, and value, having 
been sold at an average of £44 at the Sparkes sale. C. 


MEDAL OF CHARLES CARROLL. 


At the sale of the Library of the late Rev. J. M. Finnotti, October 16, 1879, in New York, 
a silver Medal of Charles Carroll was sold for $19.50. Obverse— Head, ‘‘ To Charles Carroll, of 


Carrollton.” Reverse— ‘‘ Upon his entering his goth year, Sep. xx, mpcecxxvi.” ‘‘ The surviv- 
ing signer of the Declaration of Independence, after the 50th anniversary.” J. 
QUERY. 


On a curious Seal, of which an impression is before me, is represented a mirror before which 
are two clasped hands ‘‘ making a rabbit” as children say, —the reflection of which appears in 
the glass. The legend is aMICITIAE ET VERITATI. What is the meaning of this device ? 

CULEX. 





COIN SALES. 


One of the finest private collections of ancient Greek, Roman, and Cinquecento Italian coins 
and medals,—that formed by the late Mr. George Sparkes, of Bromley, Kent, was recently dispersed 
at the auction rooms of Messrs. Sotheby. The reputation of Mr. Sparkes as a fastidious connois- 
seur was so well known for many years, and so many exceptionally fine examples were known to 
be in his cabinet, that the sale was a most attractive and interesting one. As most of the foreign 
dealers were present, prices higher than have ever been known, were the result of this competition 
in most casés. Messrs. Rollin & Feuardent, of Paris, and Mons’r Hoffmann, outbid their English 
rivals ; though Mr. Addington succeeded in adding several choice pieces to his cabinet, and the 
fine crown-piece of Charles I., the work of the great medallist, Simon, known as the ‘‘ Reddite” 
crown, was bought by Mr. Webster at £110. The whole collection of about 500 lots realized, 
together with some books on coins, £3,376. 


STEINMAN COLLECTION. 


Messrs. Leavitt & Co., of New York, sold on the 20, 21, and 22d July, 1880, the collection of 
Mr. Herbert Steinman, which included United States and foreign coins, Roman, Greek, and Hebrew 
money, together with American and foreign medals in silver, bronze, &c. The Catalogue, 60 pages, 
described 1,500 lots, and was prepared by Messrs. Scott & Co., of New York, and was their thirty-third 
sale. There were twenty-five pieces illustrated by cuts, many of which could hardly be said to represent 
the pieces themselves, except in a general way, and most of them were familiar to the readers of Messrs. 
Scott & Co’s Magazine. We notice descriptions which excite our curiosity ; under 195, is a piece described 
as bearing a white negress! No. 633 is attributed to the ‘‘ Sons of Morgan,” and called a queer medal, 
with triangular hieroglyphics. We wonder if this can be the Temple of Honor piece. so often and erro- 
neously assigned in Coin Catalogues, to the Masons of the French Commune, as well as to various other 
sources. If it be this, it is a common piece, but one which seems to puzzle the dealers as much as this 
description puzzles us. One or two others, if correctly described, are very remarkable pieces, but we 
have no room to refer to them. Among the prices realized we note the following: Crowns.—Brunswick 
and Luneburg, 1537, Henry, $5.00; Glatz, 1542, John of Bernstein, 5.00. The rare and curious Medal of 
‘** Robert, Count Leicester,” which should the Ear/ of Leicester, the title he received from Queen 
Elizabeth, described in Fournal, Vol. XIII, p. 37, insilver, 5.00. A Cent of 1799, fair, guaranteed, 5.00; 
1804, V. g. §.05; 1792, Martha Washington Half Disrae, 19. ; 1794, Half Disme, v. f. 11.10; 1796, 6.25; 
1797, sixteen stars, 5.00; 1805, nicked, 6.10. D¢smes.—1822, v.g. 8.25; 1838, no stars, uncir. 5.80. 
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Quarters.—1806 over ’o5, uncir. and v. r. 9.30; 1823, somewhat worn, 50.; 1853, without arrows, 7.50. 
Half Dollars.—1794. broken die, g. 6.00; 1802, v. g. 7.10; 1852, Phila., f. §.20; 1861, Scott’s restrike 
from the Confederate die on a genuine Half Dollar of 1861, 5.60. Dollars.—1836, flying eagle, 9.60; 
54. V. g. 5.50; °55, f. 5.75. The Metric pieces, a set divided, brought for the Stella, 15., the Goloid 
Dollar, 5., and the Standard, 5. A ’g5 Half Eagle, 10.; 1800, do.9. Mormon Five Dollars of 1860, 8. 
Canadian Indian Medal of George III., 6.00. These are all which brought 5.00 or upwards. The sale 
was in the evening, which we presume explains the low prices. 


DURAND COLLECTION. 


JuLy 29, Messrs. Bangs & Co. sold a collection of coins, from the estate of the late Charles A. 
Durand, of Norwalk, Conn., containing 698 lots. The Catalogue, 28 pages, was prepared by H. P. 
Smith and H. G. Sampson, of New York. A proof set of 1877, eight pieces, brought $8.25, and one of 
1878, 8.35; a Dollar of 1798, small eagle, fifteen stars, 6.25; one of 1804, altered date, 6.40; another, 
1836, circulated, proof, 6.70; one of 1854, v.g. 6.10; another, 12.25; 1855, v.f. 10.10. Half Dollars.— 
1794, V. g. 8.25; 1802, 5.60; 1815, v. f. for date, 6.60; 1838, Gobrecht pattern, sp. pr. andr. 7.05; 1852, 
pr. 11.25. Quarter Dollar, 1796, cracked die, 5. Dimes.—1802, v. g. 5.25; 1846, v. f. 5.95. 


THE BURTON COLLECTION. 


THE collection of Mr. John E. Burton, of Geneva Lake, Wisconsin, was sold in New York, Aug. 9 
and 10, by Messrs. Bangs & Co. The Catalogue, 36 pages, and 1197 lots, was prepared by Mr. John W. 
Haseltine of Philadelphia, and contained United States and foreign coins, Colonial, Continental and 
Confederate paper money, and an assortment of Greek and Roman coins. From a printed price list, 
kindly supplied by Mr. Haseltine, we give the following prices, mentioning only pieces which brought $5 
or upwards. No. 1, was a large copper Plate-Daler of Charles XII., of 1715, restamped 1718, and brought 
$5.10; a Cent of 1793, Liberty cap, 5.25; another, v. g. 5.90; 1799, poor, but head and date distinct, 
and guarapteed genuine, 6.25; another catalogued as same date, *‘ but not genuine,” 5.20; two others, 
same date, 7.25; and 5.20; 1804, broken die, 5.10; Half Cent of 1796, worn but desirable, 11.; Early 
Bronze Aes, v. f. largest size, 9.25; another, nearly as fine, 7.50; Half Dollar of 1794, v. g. 10.25; 1797, 
very fair for date, 27.; 1802, v. g. 8.; 1815, v. g. 7-70; Silver Dollar, 1851, br. pr. exceedingly rare, 
47.25; 1858, fair, plugged, 21.25; 50 Franc piece of Napoleon III., 15,; Jefferson Peace Medal, size 64, 
8.10. 

WOODWARD’S THIRTY-FIRST SALE.—THE JENKS COLLECTION. 


Sept. 1-3, Mr. W. Elliot Woodward sold the Jenks Collection, at the rooms of Messrs. Bangs & Co., 
New York. The Catalogue, 66 pages, contained 1694 lots, and was prepared by Mr. Woodward. The 
sale was very successful, and the prices realized were considerably above those of recent sales. We have 
room for only a few. 

Cents. —1793, Flowing hair, Crosby 4-C, $10; another, Crosby, 7-F, 10.; do. 7-E, 16.; do. chain, 
** United States of Ameri.” 15.50; '94, v. f. 13.50; do. variety, 7.50; ’95, Jefferson Head, rarest cent, 
with one exception, 15.25; °97, nearly proof, 19.; °99, guaranteed, 30.; 1804, broken die, 10.50; ‘06, 
barely cir. 7.; 1810, uncir. 17.50; °23, do. 9.50. Half Cents.—’g3, uncir. 5.25; '96, obv. g. rev. fair, 9.; 
31, sp. pr. 8.10; °36, do 11.3; *40, do. 8.; °42, do. this piece once brought 105., sold now for 10. ; °42, 
do. 6.; °44 and ’45, 7.60; °47, previously sold for 105., sp. pr. 8.50. Dollars.—'g5, flowing hair, uncir. 
14.25; do. fillet head, uncir. 14.; ’98, small eagle, fifteen stars, v. f. 20.25; ’98, thirteen stars, 12.25 ; 
°36, Liberty seated, Gobrecht in the field, 6.; do. flying eagle, sp. pr. 11.10; do. without stars, sp. proof, 
‘* few collectors have ever heard of the existence of this dollar,” 41.; °38, Liberty seated, flying eagle, sp. 
pr. 37-50; °39, v. f. and r. 37.3 °50, do. 19.3; °51, do. 38.75; '52, do. 40.; '53, do. 16.80; °54, uncir. 13.; 
55, v. f. 14.3 °56, sp. pr. 14.25. Medals, &c.—Rhode Island, 1779, bronze, 5.; Stonewall Jackson, tin, 
7.50; Annapolis Shilling, 5.65; do. Thyeepence, v. f. 13.; Lord Baltimore Sixpence, 20. Half Dol- 
lars.—’95, uncir. br. 20.; °96, fifteen stars, 80.50; °97, v- g. §0.; 1815, sharp, 11.75; ’52, Phila. mint, 
8.50. Quarters.—96, v. g. 6.25; '22, proof, 7,; '52, without arrows, v. f. andr. 7.75. Dimes.—'96, 
nearly pr. 14.70; °97, sixteen stars, 9.; °98, f. 7.; 1800, v. f. 6.; ’o1, v. f. 7.80; ’o4, plugged, 6.80; °46, 
v. f. 5.00. Half Dimes.—'g5, sp. pr. 13.; '96, v. f. 6.; 1805, v. f. 10. Proof Sets.—1857, three pieces, 
17.25 ; '58, seven pieces, 43.; '78, eight pieces, 9. Patterns.—Disme, 1792 tin, 15.; Martha Washington 
Half Disme, silver, v. f. 14.60: ’92, Silver centre pattern Cent, only three or four known, 60.; Barber 
pattern set, 1870, five pieces, cost $100, sold for 42.50; Longacre patterns, 1871, five pieces, 43.50; Com- 
mercial Dollar, for which Mr. Jenks paid $100, only to struck, 42.; set of pattern Trades, 73, six pieces, 
26.25; Goloid set, one of the ‘original eighteen,” 25.26. Washington Half Dollar, 1792, silver, 72. ; 
another, copper, 18.; Bale & Smith’s ‘‘ Carry me to Atwood’s, &c.,” 6.; a curious collection of Chinese 
coins, 501 pieces, 52. The Catalogue closed with a notice of the Numismatic publications in America, 
giving a brief account of eleven periodicals, more or less completely devoted to Numismatics, of which it 
might be said, in the words which Mr. Woodward used of Mason’s Coin Collector's Herald, it was written 
with ‘a facile pen, with a sharp point, dipped in ink with just gall enough to prevent it from souring,”— 
with the addition, we may say, that there is no danger of this article’s ‘* souring.” 


HARZFELD’S THIRTEENTH SALE—THURSTON COLLECTION. 


Mr. S. K. HARzFELD sold in New York, September 10, 1880, at Messrs. Bangs & Co.'s rooms, the 
collection of W. W. Thurston, Esq., of Wellsville, New York, comprising some very fine pieces, among 
which was the finest 1796 Half Dollar known, and many other fine Half Dollars, several very fine Cents, 
and other pieces of interest. The Catalogue, 30 pages, contained 754 lots, and was prepared by Mr. 
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Harzfeld. Among the prices obtained we note the following :—Wreath Cent of 1793, fine variety, $7.50, 
‘93, Chain Cent, ** Ameri” 12.; Liberty cap, v. f. 9 ; °94, Frossard 13, 6.25; do. Frossard 19, 5.60; ‘95, 
thick planchet. from Jonas Sale, Oct. '78, when it brought $100, now sold for 35.; ‘96, Liberty cap, Fros- 
sard No. 1, 16.50; fillet head, from ‘* Nichols Hoard,” 15.; ’98, v. f. uncir. 10.; ‘99, v. g. 18.50; 1803, 
large fraction, 17.; ‘04, v. f. 46.; °07, ex. f. 11.; ‘og, uncir. from Mickley coll. 31.50; °13, date at rim, 
6.25; °23 over '22, Proof, illus. in Frossard, 55.; ‘32. uncir. 6.50; °34, pr. from Mickley Sale, 6.70; "41, 
br. pr. 11.3 °45, pr. 6.10. Half Dollars.—'94, 7.25; °96, fifteen stars, v. g. 47.50; another, * the finest 
known,” on Cogan’s authority, 300. ; ‘96, sixteen stars. v. g. 60.; °97, plugged, but v. g. 41.; 1815, sharp, 
uncir. 14.50; °18, br. pr. 10.; °36, lettered edge, misstruck, 8 50; do. reeded edge, Gobrecht head, br. pr. 
37.: °42, small date, br. pr. 10.; ‘57, pr. v. r.6 10. Metric or Goloid set. 22. Queen Anne Farthing, 5. 
Dollars.—1836, fine, 7.75; °55, rubbed, but v. g. and r. 6.50. Démes.—1797, sixteen stars, cracked die, 
5.70; 1800, v. g. 5. Half Cent of 1793, v. f. 5.00. Pine tree Shilling, 1652, v. g. 5.50. The Waterloo 
Medal, electro, 5.00. Masonics.— Cyrene Com. bronze, v. r. 3.25; Springfield temple, brass, v. r. 4.10; 
Solomon's Lodge, silver, v. r. 3.50 (only 20 struck). Dickeson’s Manual, 8.50. Asa whole the Sale 
must have been quite satlsfactory to the seller. 


LITCHFIELD COLLECTION, 


Sept. 13, Mr. J. W. Haseltine sold a small collection, principally that of Mr. J. F. B. Litchfield, of 
Southbridge, Mass. The auctioneers were Messrs. Bangs & Co., of New York, and the Catalogue, by 
Mr. Haseltine, included 586 lots, and contained 20 pages. There were a number of Colonials, Connec- 
ticut Cents, and miscellaneous pieces ; about half the collection was made up of foreign issues, and there 
were also a few interesting pieces of pottery from Egypt. A Swedish Copper Plate-Daler of Frederick, 
1723, brought $5.10; a ** Dragon Dollar” of Anam, 5.60; the Barber Dollar, 1878, br. pr. 25.00. We 
notice nothing else of special interest. 

COMING SALES. 


OCTOBER 5, 6, and 7, Bangs & Co. are to sell the First part of the Smith Cabinet, which has been 
catalogued by Mason & Co. of Philadelphia, in a pamphlet of 72 pages and 2015 lots. It contains a 
varied assortment of American and foreign coins, several rare Silver Dollars, and nearly all the rare varie- 
ties of smaller silver. The sale of the Second Part is advertised to take place October Ig, 20, and 21. 

October 13, 14, 15, and 16, the same gentlemen will sell the large and valuable collection of Mr. 
Ferguson Haines, principally American issues, and containing a remarkable variety of Colonials, arranged 
by Mr. Crosby’s tables. There are no duplicates in the Catalogue — 96 pages and 2335 lots — which was 
prepared by Mr. W. E. Woodward, and which has some entertaining reading matter. This will be his 
thirty-second sale, and has already attracted a great deal of attention from collectors. It seems a pity 
that so complete a collection should be scattered. 

We have received from Mr. C. G. Thieme, of Leipzig, Germany, a Catalogue of a very extensive 
sale, — 184 pages and 5200 lots, — which is to take place in that ~ October 18, and containing many 
very valuable pieces, of ancient, medieval, and modern coinage, both money and medals, the cabinet of 
the late J. Leitzmann, a clergyman of Tunzenhausen. In such a Catalogue the interest is deeper, of 
course, among German collectors, but we have heard of several orders which have been sent out for this 
sale by Boston and New York collectors, and sincerely hope they may obtain them. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


A very creditable volume on Numismatics has lately been printed at New Haven, Conn., 
being the ‘‘ CaTaLoGugz OF THE GREEK AND Roman Corns IN THE NumisMATIC COLLECTION OF YALE 
Cottece. By JonatHan Epwarps, M. D., Curator or tHe CoLvection,” a volume of nearly 250 
pages. Of course real discoveries of any kind in ancient numismatics, may be considered 
impossible in this country, but the preparation of a decent catalogue requires a great amount of 
deep study, and careful judgment. A short preface gives the history and character of the col- 
lection and catalogue. The arrangement of Eckhel has been followed, which is geographical, 
and probably as satisfactory and interesting as any that can be devised. Weights and sizes are 
given by the metric standard. This innovation may be desirable, but there is another which 
might also have been employed, for it is not easy to see the advantage of designating metals by the 
Roman initials AV. AR. A“., especially as B. must be used for Billon, and might as well be 
accompanied by G. S. and C. 

The collection is a fairly representative one of more than 3000 pieces. The descriptions are 
very much condensed, perhaps too much, but of course enlargement meant additional expense. 
The series of the Kings of Syria is the first noticeable one, and is quite full, as is also that of 
Kings of Parthia. ‘There are also many coins of Antioch on the Orontes. The Roman series 
comprises naturally nearly two-thirds of the collection, and is very satisfactory. It is a pity to see 
under Otho, the words, ‘‘Copy of a First Brass coin,” when, of course, the statement should be 
imaginary first brass. Such rare names are represented as Plotina, Marciana, Didius Juliands, 
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and Manlia Scantilla. The catalogue ends with a good series of the Byzantine Emperors. We 
congratulate the College on the accomplishment of the work, and particularly that the result is 
so worthy of praise. 

A REMARKABLY interesting volume to archeologists has been published by the English- 
American house of Macmillan & Co. It is from the pen of Professor Newton of the British 
Museum, and consists of a series of papers entitled ‘‘ Essays on Art and Archwology.” These 
essays have appeared at intervals during the past thirty years in the English Reviews and Quarter- 
lies, and are now for the first time brought together in a volume. As keeper of the Greek and 
Roman antiquities at the British Museum, Professor Newton has had opportunities second to 
those of no other living scholar, to pursue inquiries in the direction intimated by the title of the 
book. In addition to the opening paper on ‘‘ The Study of Archeology,” the author has separate 
chapters upon ‘‘ Greek Sculptures,” ‘‘Greek Inscriptions,” ‘‘ Discoveries at Ephesus,” ‘*‘ Dr. 
Schliemann’s Discoveries at Mycenz,” ‘‘ Researches in Cyprus,” ‘‘ Discoveries at Olympia,” 
‘*Greek Art in the Kimmerian Bosphorus,” ‘‘ The Bronze Head in the Castellani Collection,” 
and ‘*Greek Numismatics.” ‘The appendix contains several fac simile Greek inscriptions from 
Halicarnassus, with notes and an index. 


EDITORIAL. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Henry A. Whitney for his kind permission to use the engraving 
of the new Medal of the Humane Society, which forms the illustration to our present number. A 
few impressions have been struck in gold, and were quite recently on exhibition in Messrs. Bige- 
low & Kennard’s store in this city. 

Tne number of Coin Sales in the last quarter is remarkable for the season. We find it diffi- 
cult to keep our accounts in due limits, and yet mention the many desirable pieces which are 
offered, in the space at our disposal. 

Mr. Marvin's Descriptive Catalogue of Masonic Medals is fast approaching completion. 
Parts 1. and II. have been already issued. We are informed that the book will contain de- 
scriptions of considerably over 600 medals, and 18 plates of engravings, most of which have 
been prepared expressly for this volume. Mr. Woodward expects to deliver the concluding parts 
with indexes, etc., before New Year’s. 


Mr. Gro. H. Lovetr has struck several small political Medals of the Presidential candi- 
dates of the two leading parties. It is hardly to be expected that the friends of the Greenback 
nominees wish to see their leader’s face on hard metal, for such an issue would be contrary to their 
principles. It would not express a promise but merely a hope. 

PrinTeED Price Lists are coming into vogue again. Mr. Haseltine has issued several of his 
recent Sales, Mr. Harzfeld one of his late Sale, and Mr. Frossard announces one. They are very 
convenient. 

WE were pleased to notice among the recipients of Honorary Degrees, at the summer 
Commencements, the name of Mr. Poillon, the Secretary of the New York Society, who was 
honored with the Master’s degree by Williams. 





CURRENCY. 


‘* ALcoHOL will clean silver.” Yes, well stuck to, it will clean out all the silver you have. 
‘THE shortest man mentioned in the Bible is St. Peter. He said, ‘‘ Silver and gold have I 
none, 
A Specimen of the Notterdam Cent was discovered the other day, and curiously enough 
was in the possession of a tramp who applied at one of the Station Houses for lodging. 


Miss Sopuronia Jones, when buying a pound of tea at Widower Foster’s, looked askance at 
a doubtful piece of silver in her ‘‘ change,” and softiy murmured that she ‘‘ wanted a defer half.” 
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